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In 1874, when Sir George Williams College was 
founded, John Murphy was busy at Notre Dame and St. 
Peter streets, laying the foundation of what is now the Mon- 


treal store of the Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 


Since that day, the store which started with four 
employees in.a tiny space 20’ x 24’, has been enlarged 
many times. During the past two years, the handsome 
building on St. Catherine St. has been doubled in size. The 
new GREATER SIMPSON’S is one of the most modern and 


most beautiful department stores in Canada. 
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SIMPSON’S STORY 


The phenomenal growth of Canada within the last fifty years, and ‘the signs 
of more promising things to come in the final half of the 20th century, are 
evidenced in viewing the expansion programs of Sir George Williams College and 
the Montreal store of the Robert Simpson Company, Limited. Sir George Williams 
college is celebrating the 80th anniversary of its founding in Montreal. Construction 
of a new and enlarged building is well under way. On September 27th, Simpson’s 
opened a $4,000,000 addition to make the Montreal store, one of the most 
up-to-date in North America. 


It is quite a change for the firm which began life in 1867, as the business of 
the late John Murphy. It was in 1905 that it was acquired by the Robert Simpson 
Co. Limited, but the Murphy name stayed with the store until 1929. 


In 1929 and 1930 the imposing old Victorian brownstone building was pulled 
down and replaced by a six-storey mart with a frontage of about 215 feet on St. 
Catherine street and extending 120 feet up Mansfield and Metcalfe streets. This 
store, faced with Bedford limestone and enriched on the lower storey by decorated 
bronze screen work, is the unit around which the new emporium has grown. Thus, 
traditions and history of the firm have suffered no disturbance. 


Visitors to the store will find that the ‘new’ Simpson’s is completely air- 
conditioned. The most modern lighting, a combination of fluorescent and incan- 
descent, is installed to display the merchandise to the best advantage and as an 
aid in customer selection of goods. All upper floors are carpeted from wall to wall. 


There are six elevators but the majority of customers travel the bank of 
escalators, 48 inches wide, serving seven floors, and capable of moving 4,000 
customers an hour in each direction. These escalators were built in England 
and installed by experts sent from England. 


Special customers’ services include the addition of a more spacious coffee shop, 
a larger hospital and first aid centre. The accounts department is now equipped 
with the very latest systems so as to make information and service to the customer 
much faster. The very latest in telephone ordering systems is in use, enabling the 
customer to order goods from newspaper advertisements. The specially trained 
staff is capable of handling all needs without transferring the customer to other 
departments. 


Simpson’s has long been a leader in providing for its employees and in the new 
building, a large rest room and lunch room, where meals are served at cost, add 
to the reputation. A recent bulletin from the Staff Training Department encourages 
the employees to continue their studies at night, and states that the Company is 
pleased to allow for partial payment of approved subjects, including certain courses 
offered at Sir George Williams College. 
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In the life-time ahead of you, 
remember for important gifts... 
graduation ... birthday ... anniversary... 


the place to shop is Mappin’s. 


For English China and Figurines 
Mappin Plate & Hall Marked Silver 


FRENCH PERFUMES, ENGLISH LEATHER GOODS 





AGENTS FOR MAPPIN & WEBB, LONDON AND SHEFFIELD 


ST. CATHERINE at METCALFE 


UNIVERSITY 6-7431 
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THE MONTREAL ‘Y’... 


80 YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Sm GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE and the Sir George Williams Schools 
constitute part of the Young Men’s Christian Association enterprise in 
Montreal. They have developed out of the formal educational work of the 
Montreal Association whose first classes were organized more than 80 years 
ago, in 1873, twenty-two years after the founding, in Montreal, of the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association in North America on November 25, 


1851. 


The name, Sir George Williams College (after Sir George Williams who founded 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in London, June 6, 1844) was chosen in 
1926 to designate the expanding formal educational program in Montreal. In 1929 
the college programme was extended to first year work in arts, science and com- 
merce. In 1934, the full four-year college programme in arts, science and commerce 
was announced. In 1936 members of the first graduating class were awarded the 
Bachelor’s degree. From 1936 to 1954, nearly 2,000 men and women received their 
Bachelor’s degrees from Sir George Williams College. 


On March 11, 1948, the College was granted a special Charter by the Legislature 
of the Province of Quebec, “in order that the work which it is doing may be carried 
on more effectively and advantageously”. This established the college as a body 
corporate and politic for the purposes: (a) to carry on and conduct a college or 
university within the Province of Quebec; and (b) to establish faculties — and to 
grant and issue degrees. 


All this happened since November 25, 1851, when a group of Montreal young 
men gathered together in St. Helen Street Baptist Church and organized the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the first to be established on the North American 
continent. 

Two, at least, of these young men, who ranged in age from 20 to 30 years, already 
knew of the original Y.M.C.A. founded by George Williams and his friends in 
London, England, in 1844. They felt that a similar organization was needed in 
Montreal, then a small port city of 57,000 people. Although conditions in the 
colonial city were quite different from those in England, young men in large num- 
bers were streaming into Canada (then known as “The British Provinces”) from 
across the sea, and their needs were many and urgent. ; 

The Montreal society in its earlier years provided an opportunity for the Christian 
young men of all the local churches to combine in a great variety of services to 
sailors, soldiers and immigrants, inmates of the hospital and jail, as well as to the 
poor of the city. Local young men, including those employed in stores and offices, 
and students attending College, were provided a program which included educa- 
tional, social and religious activities, all in rented quarters. The library and annual 
lecture series were well patronized. Bible classes, men’s meetings, an employment 
bureau, a boarding house register, personal counsel and guidance, were early 
features. 


Very soon it was discovered that quarters adequate for the kind of 
activities which were needed did not exist in the city, and steps were taken 
to find a permanent home for the work. In 1873, the first Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing, situated on Victoria Square, was opened. These quarters were rapidly 
outgrown and a much larger and more adequately-equipped building was 
erected on Dominion Square and opened in 1891. From this time great 
progress was made in the development of the four-fold program — phy- 


(Continued on page s—6) 
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(Continued from page s—5) 
sical, educational, social and religious — for both young men and boys. 

Through the years the Association pioneered in a great variety of activities, 
including: boy’s work, camping, evening education, Bible study, play and recrea- 
tion, men’s meetings, work in militia camps and with men on active service, com- 
munity work, and many forms of adult education. - 

In due course, the Railroad Branch in Point St. Charles, and Strathcona Hall 
for McGill students, were built and opened for use. Then in 1912, the building on 
Dominion Square was sold and three new fully-equipped branch buildings were 
opened on Drummond Street, in Westmount and the North end. Thus, sixty years 
after the founding of the Association, five branch buildings were available to care 
for the needs of youth of rapidly-growing Montreal. 

Since that time, two World Wars have intervened, during which the Association 
rendered significant services to men and women of the armed forces, A lengthy 
period of serious financial depression also made many demands up the Association 
for special services to unemployed youth as well as to others who were faced with 
greatly reduced earnings and attendant handicaps. 

Tremendous growth has taken place in the evening educational program 
since it was started in 1873. In 1926 the Sir George Williams College and 
Schools were established. In the current year 8,000 different students 
enrolled. Here the working boy may complete his elementary or high school 
course, and the ambitious young man may take evening classes leading 
to a college degree. 

Last year over 10,000 different young men occupied rooms in the Association 
residences for various periods. Room accommodation elsewhere was recommended 
to hundreds of newcomers. A great variety of other services was provided for 
strangers to the city. 

The Association has persistently tried to keep pace with the growth of the city 
and now has eleven very active branches located in all parts of Greater Montreal; 
in addition it operates the Sir George Williams College and Schools, The total 
membership is over 17,000 with almost 10,000 more short-term memberships during 
the year. 

Today the Y.M.C.A. is serving youth all over the world, in 75 countries. It serves 
all nationalities, races and religious faiths. From 1889, the Montreal Association 
has actively assisted in this extension of the movement to other continents. Charles S. 
Paterson, of this city, and others have invested their lives in this productive world 
service. Montreal Association members and friends have contributed substantial 
sums of money towards the support of the work abroad. 


The Association is a laymen’s organization. It is a Christian organization; one of 
its great strengths has been that it draws together likeminded men of all the deno- 
minations in order that the needs of youth may be adequately met. It discovers and 
trains leaders, many of whom have become active in church and other organizations. 
It co-operates with all youth organizations and other bodies devoted to the im- 
provement of community life. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S PAGE 


OUR NEW COLLEGE — 
OCCUPANCY EARLY IN 756 





by Dr. K. E. NORRIS 
Principal, Sir George Williams College 


| RETURNED to the college office on September Ist after an absence of some 
months and was very pleased to find that affairs in the college were running 
completely satisfactorily in my absence. I was delighted to find also that work had 
already commenced on the new college building, pointing to occupancy early in 1956. 

Work had begun on Drummond and Stanley street immediately on the letting of 
the contract, June Ist, and the E. G. M. Cape & Company were busy demolishing, 
excavating and driving piles. At the present moment, the driving of piles will be 
completed by October 10th. The under-pinning to the adjacent buildings has already 
been finished and the excavation will be fully made by the end of September. I am 
told the workmen will start laying steel early in November and the structure will 
be ready for a foundation stone laying ceremony early in the new year. 

Of special interest to alumni of the college will be the fact that Mr. A. E. 
Sargent, father of a fellow alumnus, Austin U. Sargent, B.A. ’52 is acting as 
superintendent of construction for the owners. 

Efforts to raise the balance of the money for this building are still going forward 
and the committee in charge was delighted to receive a few weeks ago a further 
gift of $500 from the Association of Alumni. It is good to see this continued interest 
on the part of this group, and their donation will be exceedingly helpful psycho- 
logically as well as financially. 

It was very good to be remembered personally by the Association of Alumni 
during my recent illness and I wish to thank them most cordially for their kind 
thoughts and the gift of a book to stimulate my convalescence. 
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THE STORY OF “MY BANK” 


HEN SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS College was founded in 1874, Canada’s 

first bank, the Bank of Montreal, was a firmly established banking institution, 
with numerous branches at strategic points in Eastern Canada. Also, it was acting 
as the Government’s sole agent for the circulation of notes of the Dominion of 
Canada. The founding of the college occurred a few years after the bank had 
opened an office in London, England, and three years before the B of M established 
the first permanent bank west of the Great Lakes, at Winnipeg. 


The history of the Bank of Montreal, however, can be traced back more than 
half a century before this time. On October 23rd, 1817, a short notice appeared 
in the Montreal newspapers, which read, “The Montreal Bank will commence 
operations on Monday, November 3rd next; banking hours 10 to 3.” This was 
the result of an urgently felt need for a banking institution, crystallized into being 
by nine merchants of Montreal, on June 23rd, 1817, when they met and signed 
articles for the formation of the bank. With a capital of $250,000 they. started 
what was to be Canada’s first permanent banking service. 


Their action was prompted by the difficulty of carrying out trade in the early 
colonies. Not only did primitive conditions of travel render trade exceedingly 
difficult, but what small amount of foreign currency there was did little to improve 
the state of affairs. Most transactions were, consequently, carried on by barter. 


The colonies were too poor to afford their own currency and not only American, 
British and French, but even Spanish and Portuguese money was legal tender. 
One of the first acts of the B of M’s directors was to issue their own currency. 
Thus, the bank’s innovation in issuing currency — that is, the bank’s own bills in 
small denominations, and later, copper coins — was destined to be one of the 
principal factors in the stabilization of the country’s economy. 

Two weeks after the founding of the Bank of Montreal, on November 3rd, 1817, 
the directors opened an agency in Quebec. In the following May, an agent was 
appointed at Kingston, which was then important as a garrison town. Also at 
that time, the B of M went into York — now, the City of Toronto, then, just 
an outpost community with a population of only 1,000, but becoming increasingly 
important in the trade of the colonies. 

During the succeeding years, as the country opened up and conditions allowed, 
the bank founded many branches for facilitating the agricultural development of 
the country, its manufacturing industries and its general commerce. 

In the opening up of the West, B of M branches pioneered in many frontier 
settlements. The bank also played an important role in financing Canada’s first 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Pacific, in the face of widespread mis- 
givings. Subsequent events have completely justified the Bank of Montreal's 
directors in backing an undertaking which has contributed more than any other 
to the settlement and development of Canada’s vast western areas. 

Today, the bank that began as a modest office with seven employees in Montreal 
has a staff of 10,000 in over 600 branches from coast to coast. It is, in fact, one 
of the world’s largest and strongest banks, with customers numbering over 2,000,000. 
Thus, Canada’s pioneer bank has grown up with the country it has so ably served 
on the long road from wilderness colony to world power. 


When people talk about the Victorian era, they are usually thinking about the 
cases of stuffed birds, the antimacassars, the stiff collars and other appurtenances 
of that era which an ungrateful posterity likes to remember. Far too infrequently 
do we recall that many of our best institutions and flourishing movements of our day 
had their very roots in the Victorian era. Take, for instance, the College which 
publishes this journal: what idea could be more up-to-date than the idea of a 
college to provide the benefits of higher education to people who are working for 
a living? 

; (Continued on page s—]2) 
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The historic connection: between Sir George Williams and the YMCA is well- 
known, and both were founded with a moral purpose — Victorian, no doubt, but 
nevertheless an essential for an institution built to last. The Y had the avowed 
purpose of building character through the training of the mind, body, and spirit — 
the famous triangular device. Sir George Williams was designed to foster intellectual 
growth and opportunity as part of the process of character building. This was 
actually in line with the ideas of the real Victorian age (not the Victorian age 
of music hall), for John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Arnold and 
many other eminent Victorians were advocates of widespread education (though 
Arnold perhaps would have placed limits on it) and in Canada we had Bishop 
Strachan and Egerton Ryerson, also staunch advocates of widespread education 
in the Age of Victoria. 

Another outgrowth of the mid-Victorian era, and, like Sir George Williams, 
still going strong and still growing, is The Canadian Bank of Commerce, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its founders and its first President was William 
McMaster, himself a staunch advocate of education and founder of a school and 
a college. The Bank was actually established in May, 1867, just before the 
Confederation of Canada’s four original provinces, and has therefore grown and 
expanded with the new country which was founded at that time. 


This was just five years before the founding of what is now known as Sir 
George Williams College, and it was a troubled era — although what era has 
ever been untroubled? Then the difficulties were the conquest of distance, the 
relations of the new country with the U.S.A., the troubled state of the latter country 
during the Reconstruction period after the Civil War, and the little matter of 
tariff policy. 

Bankers had their special problems too, to face in those days, partly caused by 
the wide variety of specie and notes circulating in the country. There were Portuguese 
gold coins, well-worn English silver, U.S. Bank notes, foreign currency and the 
notes of private banks, all circulating freely. It was something just to know what 
was good money and what was bad. But under the leadership of men like McMaster 
and the late great Sir Edmund Walker, The Canadian Bank of Commerce grew 
and prospered expanding always towards the frontiers as Canada grew, and taking 
an active part in that growth. ; 

Yes, the country survived those troubled times, and many that came after. Times 
look troubled again today, and we cannot always, perhaps, see how things will sort 
themselves out. But what we would count on to ‘get us through now is just the 
same thing that brought us through earlier troubles — character. And Sir George 
Williams College, which has been helping to form the national character for 82 
years, will continue to discharge the same duty. It is a matter of pride to all who 
know of it that a College like “SGW” should have arrived at such a flourishing 
state. 








A. J. M. PETRIE 


J. T. RAYMOND PETRIE, RAYMOND & CO. ~ 


J. P. F. GUERIN Chartered Accountants 
*R. D. SHEPARD 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING — MONTREAL 
TEL. AV. 8-0291 


A. J. HOLDEN 
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YMCA’s Education Program 


Continues to Expand 


HE YMCA’s educational program has come a long way since its modest 
beginning. 

In 1873-74, the first year in its new Victoria Square building, classes in French 
and shorthand were conducted with a total of 50 students registered. But, that was 
80 years ago. 

The formal education work began that season has continued ever since, expanding 
with every passing year, until many years later when the program became known 
_as Sir George Williams College and Schools. 


In that new building there were no separate rooms for educational classes and 
it was necessary to use the reading room for such purposes. Due to these conditions 
the Association was limited to a minimum educational program. 

At the International Convention in 1879 the educational work as a major 
Association service was discussed for the first time. The following year the Montreal 
Association drew attention to the pressing need for accommodation for more 
educational classes. 

In 1881 a special committee was set up to study thoroughly the need for educa- 
tional classes and lectures in the city, and also to consider ways in which the 
Association might meet the need. In October of that year courses were opened with 
a series of lectures on a variety of subjects, including chemistry, medicine, history 
and commercial arithmetic. This was the first attempt to tackle the problem of 
the need for technical training, which the city’s industrial development had created 
at that time. 


The list of lecturers included outstanding industrial and financial leaders of 
the day. 

Demands increased on the Association to open new courses and in 1886 a 
desperate effort was made to meet the situation. Three new classrooms were made 
available in the building. 

In January, 1892 the YMCA of Montreal moved into a new building on 
Dominion Square. During the preceding 20 years its educational program had 
reached “a high state of effectiveness in spite of the handicaps”. 

With the new and enlarged facilities they were meeting the urgent need of a 
large number of young men who “being employed all day wish to spend their 
evenings in such a manner as would improve their opportunities for advancement”. 

The outstanding advance during the first year was the launching of a series 
of University Extension lectures given by Prof. John Cox of McGill University, 
with 131 young men enrolled. 

In 1892 other courses were added: French, elementary and advanced; shorthand; 
commercial arithmetic, English composition; penmanship ; bookkeeping; drawing, 
freehand and mechanical. There were also six decianrcy in business law and six 
medical lectures given by local doctors. 

A total of 440 students were registered in the various courses in 1892 and 
number increased steadily every year. 


The YMCA was fortunate in securing high-grade instructors each year and the 
(Continued next page) 
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educational program made steady progress. In 1898 E. G. Randall was appointed 
Educational Secretary, the first to hold such a position in Canada. 

The program continued to grow by leaps and bounds in the years following. 

During the war years enrollment in the college increased steadily. In 1939-40 
registration in the college and its schools totalled 2,083, and in 1944-45 the figure 
had jumped to 3,473 students. The first Evening High School Graduation ceremony 
was held in 1942. Three years’ later 52 Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science and 
Commerce were awarded — the largest in the history of the college. Before the 
war ended it was indicated that the college “was expected to play an important 
role in the post-war educational task”. 

By 1946 over 2,000 veterans had enrolled in degrees courses and in the Schools. 
In November, 1945 a large building on Claremont avenue in Westmount was rented 
and the first class of veterans began. 

In 1946-47, 5,254 students were registered in the college and its schools — three 
times the pre-war enrollment. In 1949 and 1950, although no new veterans were 
entering the college, classes continue to grow over the previous year. 

The college’s “big” year came in 1948 when it was granted a Charter to grant 
degrees, diplomas and certificates. 

Since that memorable year the college and its schools have expanded beyond 
everyone’s imagination. Until now when construction is continuing on its new 
“home of its own” which is expected to accommodate about 8,000 students. 

Already close to 2,000 students have graduated from the college’s day and 
evening divisions — and the program continues to grow! 

Much of the information contained in this article was taken from “One Hundred 
Years of Service with Youth”, by Harold C. Cross, to whom we are greatly 
indebted. 
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1869 — first office in Halifax 


Success Story 


A few years before Sir George Williams Col- 
lege opened its doors, the Royal Bank had its 
modest beginning in Halifax. Just as the faci- 
lities of the College have been expanded over 
the years to meet the needs of a growing metro- 
polis, so has the Royal grown to serve the needs 
of a great nation. Today the Royal is Canada’s 
largest bank, the trusted servant of business 


and of over two million individual Canadians. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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ROYAL BANK AND COLLEGE 
CONTEMPORIES 


BANK’S GROWTH REFLECTS CANADIAN PROGRESS 


i oe SPAN of history covered in this anniversary number was significant for 
The Royal Bank of Canada, as it was for Sir George Williams College. Indeed, 
the bank and college are virtual contemporaries, since the bank dates back to 
1869, just five years before the college had its modest beginnings. 


In that year a one-branch pioneer bank in the waterfront district of Halifax 
was granted a charter as the Merchants Bank of Halifax. From such small origins 
this bank, later to be known as The Royal Bank of Canada, has grown to be 
the largest in Canada and now ranks fifth among the great banking houses in North 
America. 

The progress of the bank since those early pioneering days is a measure of the 
strides Canada herself has taken since the latter part of the 19th Century. For 
example, the bank’s assets in its first year of operations were under a million 
dollars. They passed the billion dollar mark in 1941, and today stand at more 
than $2,800,000,000. In the same period the bank has developed into a great 
international banking system, having 740 branches in Canada alone, and another 
71 in the Americas, West Indies and Europe. 


Despite its present size, the Royal Bank still retains its pioneer spirit, moving 
forward to new frontiers as they are opened up in the constant development of 
Canada’s natural resources. For more than two years, construction crews working 
on the vast hydro-electric and aluminum project in British Columbia have been 
served “on the spot” by branches of the bank, which also serves several other 
centres of British Columbia’s new northland empire. Two branches are already 
established in Alberta’s important new Pembina oil field and at Port Radium, on 
the fringe of the Arctic Circle, it maintains the “farthest north” branch of any 
bank in Canada. 

Through this extensive and continually expanding network of offices, the Royal 
Bank serves cities, towns, villages, and even worksites, throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada, and its foreign branches and world-wide banking connections 
play a great part in facilitating Canada’s ever-increasing foreign trade. 

The Royal Bank’s foreign branch system dates back many years. In 1899 a 
branch opened in Havana, Cuba; subsequently, branches were established through- 
out the West Indies, in British Guiana and British Honduras, and in six important 
South American republics. The Royal Bank also has two branches in London, 
England, a subsidiary in France and an Agency in New York. 


In 1907 the Head Office of the Royal Bank was transferred from Halifax to 
Montreal, the natural centre for future expansion. Some twenty years later it 
moved into the familiar Royal Bank Building on St. James Street, which also houses 
the bank’s main branch in the city. This prominent landmark in Montreal’s 
downtown financial district is an emblem of the size and importance of the Royal 
Bank today. 

The Head Office dictates the over-all policy of the bank, guides the branches 
in their day-to-day operations, and places at their disposal the services of many 
specialized departments. However, all the business of the bank, such as taking 
deposits, granting credit and the provision of other services, is transacted only 
through its branches. A customer may therefore correctly refer to his local branch 
as “the Royal”, since the entire facilities of the bank’s international organization 
are made available to him through each one of its branches, be it near the Arctic 
Circle or in Canada’s metropolis. 3 
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E.G. M. CAPE & COMPANY 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTORS 
——_OF=— 
MONUMENTAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
INCLUDING 


HARBOUR PIERS — GRAIN ELEVATORS 
DAMS — POWER HOUSES 


MONTREAL 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX, N.S. 
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DR. NORRIS FETED ON 25th ANNIVERSARY 


Some 150 members of the faculty and staff of the college gathered this month to 
honor Dr. K. E. Norris, principal, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of his 
joining the college staff. The occasion also marked the 25th anniversary of the 
college’s offering university degree courses. 

Dr. Norris was presented with a television set and a scroll by Dean Hall, 
vice-principal. 

The scroll read: To our Principal, Dr. Kenneth Everett Norris, in comme- 
moration of his 25 years of valuable service to Sir George Williams College and 
Schools, under whose guidance the adult education program of the Montreal 
YMCA has established a University, expanded its services, and enhanced its reputa- 
tion, and now enrolls more than 8,000 students annually. 


e Le4t Alumni « 


F YOU know where any of the following “missing graduates” are, please 
telephone the alumni secretary, Miss Joyce Beddows, at MA. 8331, Local 42, 
or write to her at 1441 Drummond Street, Montreal: 














— 1944 — — 1950 — 
Sarah Rivelis, B.A. Issie Velvel Harris, B.Sc. 

— 1946 — oat = 
Edward Julius Dewath, B.Sc. Frank Alan Burton, B.A. 

— 1947 — — 1952 — 
Isidore William Susser, B.Sc. Wallace Bursey, B.A. 

— 1948 — : 

; : : — 1953 — 

Hino. Banetionay Bat Ernest Robert Edgar, B.Sc. 

— 1949 — Gregory Sergeij Jakerov, B.A. 
Ebata Toyokazu, B.Sc. Nestor Turzanski, B.A. 

Compliments 
of a 


Friend 
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Faced by troops 
threatening mutiny unless paid, 
the French King's “Intendent” in Canada in 
1685 was desperately short of funds. So he requisitioned 
all the playing cards possessed by the soldiers; wrote on the 
face of each card the value it was to represent, and signed 
it; and thus produced a form of paper money difficult to 
forge, durable, and popular through three generations. 
That was "The Start of it All.” 


You'll always hold a winning Ace in the game 
of life if you maintain a good savings account with 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce—the choice of a 
host of wise Canadians from coast to coast. 

Visit our nearest branch today. Open a savings 
account... add to it regularly . . . and prove 
for yourself that, in building an 

independence, saving is "The 
Start of it All.” 


ce Sap saps santas ea eee onc eiaoak 
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DUNCAN WINSTON STEWART 


Vice-President 507 Place d'Armes 
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BARNES INVESTIGATION BUREAU LTD. 
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EXPERIENCED GUARDS and WATCHMEN IN UNIFORM 


BONDED COURIER SERVICE 


MONTREAL, P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. 
204 Notre Dame St. West, 130 Carton Street, 
Tel: HArbour 9161 ; Tel: WAlInut 4-1566 
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A CENTURY WITH CRANE 


N A VERY tangible way, new drilling rigs, pipe lines, storage tanks and refineries are evidence 
of Canada’s current oil boom. In a more symbolic sense, these are striking evidence of the 
arrival of yet another industry on our country’s ever-broadening economic horizon — and serve 
to underline anew our country's forward progress to higher industrialization and fuller nationhood. 
On this same economic horizon there is another symbol — our own Crane organization. In 
a specific way, the new Crane plant which forms part of the skyline of Calgary, Alberta, is 
tangible evidence of our desire to work as closely as possible with the new oil industry. In a 
broader sense, the new Calgary plant is a further indication of the Company's desire to associate 
itself with the progressive development of the country as a whole. 

It is likely that you already know something about this new Crane plant in Calgary — you 
will certainly be hearing a great deal more about it during the coming months and years. 
Construction of a modern one-story building, containing the most up-to-date manufacturing 
facilities, is now well advanced, and it is hoped that actual production will be under way by 
early summer. Over 50,000 square feet of floor space will provide for present needs and allow 
for future expansion. , 

Primarily designed to manufacture cast iron and brass valves end pipe fittings, the plant will 
also provide facilities for custom moulding and the machining and assembling of steel valves. 
In addition, a complete stock of these products will be carried to fill industrial requirements. 

Very significantly, Alberta's petroleum industry will play an important part in the operation 
of the new plant. Melting furnaces of the latest design will use natural gas to provide molten 
metals for the foundry processes. 

Ths is the most recent man‘festation of our company’s desire to walk hand-in-hand with 
the industrial progress of the country. It has long been that way. In 1906, for example, the first 
Canadian branch of Crane Co. (which was established in the United States in 1855) was opened 
in Winnipeg to serve better the rapidly developing Canada of nearly fifty years ago. This was 
followed in 1908, by another branch in Vancouver: 

High business activity, which was accelerated by World War I conditions, paved the way 


for the incorporation, in February of 1918, of a separate Canadian organization — Crane 
Limited. In September of that same year the company began construction of its first factory 
in the Dominion — on St. Patrick Street in Montreal — for the manufacture of iron and 


brass goods. The attractive and functional General Office building was completed in 1921 on 
Beaver Hall Square, where uptown meets downtown in Montreal. The two branches at Winnipeg 
and Vancouver became part of Crane Limited; and sixteen additional branches, located in 
important centres from coast to coast, followed in fairly rapid succession. From east to west, 
these are to be found at St. John’s, Newfoundland; Halifax, Moncton, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Port Arthur, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Victoria. 

From the beginning these branches, which serve as sales and service outlets as well as stocking 
warehouses, have distributed the increasingly diversified products of the St. Patrick Street plant 
from the 49th Parallel to the barren Arctic. However, the nature of the products of the original 
St. Patrick Street plant, together with an analysis of the country’s growing needs, led the 
Company to broaden the scope of its manufacturing capacity. This was accomplished by acquiring 


other Canadian concerns which are now officially termed Crane Subsidiaries — though ‘partners’ 
might be considered a habpier choice of word. 
The first to join the family in this way was Canadian Potteries Limited — in 1920. 


Situated at St. Johns, Quebec, this vitreous china manufacturing plant was originally established 
in 1910, and over the years it has continued to turn out wash basins, water closets, and other 
sanitary ware for a variety of uses. Here, today, the ageless skill of the potter is allied to a 
never-ending search for improved techniques and pleasing, functional designs. 

Warden King Limited, Montreal, followed in 1926, and brought into the organization its 
experience and facilities for the manufacture of boilers, radiators and cast iron soil pipe. 
Warden King Limited is certainly entitled to display proudly its slogan ‘‘The Grand Old Name 
in Heating” because in 1952 it celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. It could even be 
called 101 years young for the simple reason that within recent months it has established 
another “‘first’” — the manufacture of modern radiant baseboard panels in Canada. 

1930 saw_the welcome addition of Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Port Hope, Ontario, which had held a foremost position in the plumbing trade from its early 
start in the year of 1903. This is still the home of porcelain enameled cast iron bath tubs, 
wash basins, and related products. 

Shortly after the Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing Co. Limited, joined the Company a 
Subsidiary Sales organization was started. This important group handles the sales of subsidiary 
companies products to jobbers and wholesalers throughout Canada. 

Two more recent arrivals — both in 1948 — are Crane Steelware Limited, Quebec City, 
and Alliance Ware Ltd., Vancouver, both engaged in the production of porcelain-on-steel 
plumbing fixtures, steel signs and stampings. These plants are noteworthy, too, because they 
were established shortly after World War II when the use of light-weight steel for plumbing 
fixtures was still something of a novelty. 

(Continued on page s—26) 
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(Continued from page s—25) 


New equipment has been added and is still being added in a constant effort to modernize 
and increase our manufacturing facilities. It is both interesting and significant to learn that 
during the six year period which ended December 31st, 1952, the company spent over nine 
million dollars on land, new buildings, machinery and equipment. This amount does not include 
the company’s capital investment in Alliance Ware Ltd. and Crane Steelware Limited. 


Seven up-to-date manufacturing plants and eighteen branches — that, in itself, is a fine 
record. Of more significance, however, is the fact that the output of these factories and the 
distribution set-up as represented by the branches and sales offices play so important a part in 
developing virtually all types of industry in Canada, and in bringing higher, healthier and 
happier standards of living to Canadians in every part of the Dominion. Reassuring is the fact 
that these manufacturing and distribution facilities are sufficiently flexible to lend themselves 
readily to new trends in industry, public buildings and private dwellings of all kinds. 

This is the backdrop against which the Crane story unfolds — it’s a good story, and much 
still remains to be written! 





THE WORLD OVER... 


more students learn on 


ROYAL typewriters than 


on any other make! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER. COMPANY LIMITED 


7000 Park Avenue Montreal, Que. 
Tel: TAlon 6341 














GERARD & GERARD LTD. 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 


Head Office: 933 St-Roch St., Montreal 15, Tel. DO. 5512 
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7% De Lachapelle St., Quebec, Que., Tel. 5-7881 
18 Rideau St., Ottawa, Ont., Tel. 2-9872 
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The Undergraduate of the 20's 
Was Less Sophisticated 


by ARTHUR MIZENER 


bes IS, except in the sheer statistical sense, no average undergraduate. 
Think for a moment of the suave young gentleman in his Tattersall vest whizzing 
off the Vassar for the Junior Prom in his Jag; think of the scholarship boy from 
Owego who never gets eight hours sleep during his college career because he has to 
work all through the normal study time and study during the normal sleeping time; 
think of the fraternity man and his gentleman’s C; the basketball player and his 
probation; the bright boy from Fieldston who conceals his brilliance under white 
bucks and the bright boy from Brooklyn who doesn’t. Or don’t . . . All one can do 
with a subject like this is to note some underlying attitudes and hope they are 
meaningful. 

The contemporary undergraduate is, compared to the undergraduate of the 
twenties, immensely more sophisticated (in the good sense), more mature — if that 
means complexity of awareness and the minimization of easy assurance — and very 
much more responsible. Most of the superficial fads which were the popular mark 
of the advanced young gentlemen of the twenties have sunk to the high school 
level, where sideburns, sharp clothes, and jalopies are still occasionally shown off 
with that slightly forced air of dash which makes young men seem so pathetically 
vulnerable. .. . 

If it was the vanity of the twenties to appear one hell of a fellow, it is the 
vanity of the fifties to appear the responsible citizen, devoted to the girl he has 
pinned; superior to sophomoric brawls; annoyed by extremists of all kinds, social, 
cultural, or political. In the twenties, for instance, the compuses were full of 
self-declared socialists who hadn’t got beyond a few pages of Edward Carpenter 
and couldn’t tell the Communist Manifesto from the theses on Feuerbach. They had 
simply flamed out at the injustices they saw around them and gone bald-headed 
after them. 

In the fifties the campuses are well populated by self-declared Republicans who 
favor a balanced budget and the status quo. Where the fifties are all for going 
steady and admire domesticity, in the twenties the fashion was to read one of 
those romantic and inspiriting novels of H. G. Wells, in which the lovers were 
bravely honest and man-to-man with one another and were too wise to go in for 
all the old hypocrisies of the conventional relations between the sexes. 

Heywood Broun, who was just old enough to be shocked by it when all this 
stuff began, remarked that as nearly as he could make out, it was an age of 
young men who didn’t kiss but told anyway. . . . 

Well, we have had a depression since then and perhaps we have an excuse for 
being solemner now than they were then. But . . . I think that ultimately I have 
more respect for the defiantly and idealistically experimental attitude of the twenties 
than I have for the conformity and correctness of the fifties . . . 

What I am talking about is the effect of this attitude among able people. Think 
of a really intelligent and energetic American undergraduate in the twenties 
emerging from a good solid middle-class home of that period, where he had been 
brought up on the rather thin and provincial morality of the genteel tradition’s 
watered-down Victorianism and the political wisdom of Mark Hanna, into a 
society of his equals — people of his own age, I mean — who were eager to assure 
him that no problems were. settled, no conclusions of the past age likely to be 


sound, everything to be investigated .. . 
(Continued on page s—30) . 7 
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(Continued from page s—27) 

No doubt the experimenting of young college boys often led to disaster . . . But 
what those survivors accomplished! In literature alone their record is simply 
astonishing . . . 

Now I come to a second subversive point. Thanks to the major intellectual force 
of the period, H. L. Mencken, the twenties were radical in a way the fifties are 
not, even when they dare to be radical. The twenties were on the whole libertarian 
rather than liberal. They believed very deeply in the Bill of Rights and very little 
in social democracy. 

But this was, if you will, the destructive side of their activities. They were 
conducting a running fight for the freedom of Americans to be eccentric. and 
subversive and to do in private what they chose .. . 

The young men of the twenties fought this battle because they had no faith at 
all in the Common Man, only in the exceptional man, and they were trying to 
elbow out a space for that man to live in. They often chose their battlegrounds 
foolishly; they could often have learned from those they scorned had they only 
not scorned them so much; they were often only half-baked superior men. But 
they had a genuine and serious, though not solemn, conception of the good life, 
and it was given a kind of tragic authenticity by their experience in the War to End 
All Wars and to Free the World for Democracy. 

When A. Mitchell Palmer began putting Americans illegally in prison by the score 
because he happened to think they might be Reds it sent undergraduates scurrying to 


“Das Kapital” — though I can’t think they got very far with it; ... When Boston 
— it is always Boston — suppressed Cabell’s “Jurgen”, they made a best-seller 
of it... 


This was the undergraduate generation of the twenties, naive, dragging along 
with it a good deal of the sentimental morality of Stover at Yale and the genteel 
years, foolishly ignorant of human limitations and weaknesses, defiant of the physical 
and mental limitations of all men; but also aflame with the idea of realizing the 
good individual life, unwilling to settle for anything but the best, excited to find 
itself alive in a world in which all gods were dead and all faiths forgotten. “I 
want,” said Scott Fitzgerald to Edmund Wilson when he was eighteen, “to be 
one of the greatest writers who ever lived, don’t you?” It. was a very brave new 
world to believe in; and if the able undergraduate paid a big price for being 
wholly alive in it, he went a long way toward actually making it a new world 
by being so wholly alive. 


(Mr. Mizener, professor of English at Cornell University, is the author of the 
Scott Fitzgerald biography, “Far Side of Paradise.” This article is condensed from 
a paper written for discussion by Cornell’s “Quill and Dagger” honorary society 
and reprinted by the “Cornell Daily Sun.” ) 
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So Long, Gord... 





GORDON 





ALDSON 


ORD has done a great job. There’s 
no one on the alumni executive 
who would challenge that statement. 

For the past three years while Gord 
has served as president of our Asso- 
ciation of Alumni, we have seen a-tre- 
mendous growth in membership — an 
average of 250 every year. It has meant 
a lot more work for everyone on the 
executive, especially the president, but it 
didn’t phase him in the least. 

Like everyone else Gord has to earn 
a living, but he still found time to devote 
a great deal of his spare time to the 
association’s operations. And we all know 
it was no easy task. 

Also a member of the Central Y 
board of management and a member of 
the board of St. James United Church, 
his leisure hours were pretty well filled 
up. Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson are also 
the proud parents of three youngsters, 
Cameron, Kathy and Freddie. 

Now associated with Mappins Ltd., 
jewellers, he was one of the six members 
of the first biology course ever given at 
the college, under the direction of Dean 
Hall. He was also an examiner for the 
YMCA swimming and life saving class- 
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Pete Read, B.A. 751, 
Dies in Jet Crash 


ETER (PETE) A, READ, Arts ’51, 

was killed in July at North Bay, 
Ont., while taking part in the continent- 
wide air force “Exercise Checkpoint.” 

Pete joined the RCAF after he gradu- 
ated from the college and later remained 
on its reserved force. He had attained 
the rank of flying officer. At the time of 
his death he was a fighter pilot with the 
City of Westmount 401 squadron. 

Born in Montreal Pete graduated from 
the High School of Montreal before 
coming to Sir George. He was president 
of the Georgian Ski Club in his first year 
and was always interested in skiing and 
flying. 

A mid-air collision involving Read’s 
plane and another piloted by Sqdn. Ldr. 
T. W. Dowbiggin, of Montreal, occur- 
red over the bush near Four-Mile Lake, 
northeast of North Bay. 

Witnesses said the two Vampire jets 
were part of a three-level flight. Dow- 
biggin’s plane seemingly caught by a 
down-craft, suddenly dived down and 
hit Read’s craft. Dowbiggin managed to 
bail out, suffering cuts and bruises. The 
planes crashed and burned a mile and 
a half apart. 

Pete was the son of the late William 
Frank Read and the late Florence Bea- 
trice Hutchinson Read, both of Mont- 
real. He had been living with his uncle, 
John K. Read, of Ile Bigras and his 
sister, Annabel. He is survived by four 
other uncles, Robert Read, Ted A., Les- 
lie T., and George G., all of Montreal, 
and by his stepmother, Mrs. Therese 
Read, also of Montreal. 





es, and still is an enthusiast in anything 
nautical. 

Gord graduated from the college with 
a B.A. back in 1945 and ever since then 
he has always kept in close touch with 
Sir George and there is no one more 
interested in the progress of the new 
building. : 

Last month Gord resigned as presi- 
dent, but we all hope he always be ready 
to give us “a helping hand” when we 
need him. 
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. .. Welcome, Len 





LEN ROSENBERG 


Len’s a busy man these days studying 
for his C.A. exams, but not too busy to 
take over as the association’s new presi- 
dent. He’s been active in the alumni for 
many years now and well qualified to 
fill the new post. 


His qualifications are well supported 
by his busy undergraduate days. Many 
grads will remember Len as one of the 
busiest fellows around the college corri- 
dors. He was a member of The Geor- 
gian, the Ski Club and also a badmin- 
ton enthusiast. In addition he was ap- 
pointed to several student executive 
bodies. On graduation in 1949, he was 
elected treasurer of his class and to top 
it off was awarded the Outstanding Stu- 
dent Award, Len married the former 
Dorothy “Dody” Fry, of Toronto. 


The new president has his work cut: 


out for him and with the job goes all 
the best wishes of the alumni. 
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Meet Your Alumni... 


LEC is treasurer of our Association. 
He’s been an active member ever 
since he joined the alumni and always 
ready and willing to do his share. Alec’s 
first post was as assistant editor of the 
“Quarterly News Letter”, under Frank 
Stannard and later held the same posi- 
tion with The Postgrad under Stan 
Matthews and Bob Hayes. He was also 
a member of a committee which met 
several years ago under the cha’ rmanship 
of Bill Hamilton, presently M.P. of NDG, 
to study the problems of alumni associa- 
tions in Canada, particularly our own. 





ALEC S. FINEBERG 


An important outcome of these meet- 
ings was the establishment of the Geor- 
gian Grad Fund. Alec was also active 
in the Building Fund campaign and last 
spring took over as treasurer of the 
Association. 

He graduated 12 years ago as a mem- 
ber of the “Cornerstone Class” and was 
extremely active along the college corri- 
dors, especially on the sports scene. Alec 
was a member of the ski club executive, 


(Continued on page s—54) 
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INTERNATIONAL FISH 


by J. M. HONEYMAN 


ISH can be quite a problem. In Lake Champlain there are those golden fish, 

doré is the French name for them. In the latter part of March and in April, 
before the ice melts, they move into shallow water to spawn. A critical time for 
the whole doré race! Now they are gathered together in large numbers and 
instruments more efficient than hook and line may be used for their destruction; 
most efficient of all, the seine. To prevent slaughter at spawning time a closed 
season is invoked. But the international boundary line and some ancient history 
combine to overcome this simple remedy. 

To Canadians Lake Champlain is blind, shallow Missisquoi Bay with no outlet 
and narrowly joined to the American lake. The forty-fifth parallel gave the 
Americans the larger share of this fine body of water, as we received the greater 
part of Lake Memphremagog a few miles eastward — and there, by the way, 
is another international fisheries problem! Nevertheless, the doré like our bay, 
and in the weeks before spawning time stream northward in great numbers 
through its narrow entrance and across the international boundary. After laying 
their eggs they make their way back, for the warm, weedy waters, are not attractive 
to them in summer. 

Our fisherman think it is fair to sample these fine fish while they are in our 
country; a reasonable return for providing them with spawning grounds. For 

(Continued next page) 
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many years a small number of fishermen, proprietors of land formerly part of 
the seigneuries of Foucault and St. Armand which bordered Missisquoi Bay, have 
had the right to seine for these fish. But what controversies thus arise! The destruc- 
tion of these spawning fish will endanger the whole population of the species in 
Lake Champlain, say some authorities. But this is not the only spawning ground 
in the lake, say others. The seines eliminate from the lake large numbers of 
undesirable fish such as suckers and carp. That this may increase the food supply 
of the lake and improve conditions generally is another opinion The biological 
answers to these and other interesting questions can be obtained only on the basis 
of expensive scientific inquiry. 

Interesting also is the method the fishermen have devised for seining. This must 
be done under the ice before the beginning of the closed season. The seine used 
is about six hundred feet long, ten feet deep and is provided with floats and sinkers. 
The first problem is to get this awkward net underneath the ice. It is solved by 
making a row of holes in the ice about thirty feet apart and pushing a long 
board beneath it from one hole to another. To the board is attached a rope 
and to the rope the end of the seine. So eventually the seine hangs by its floats under 
the ice and reaches to the bottom of the shallow bay. From each end of the seine 
stretches a row of ice holes gradually converging on a point about one thousand 
feet distant and near-shore. By an ingenious arrangement of ropes connecting these 
holes the seine is dragged beneath the ice and its two ends emerge together from 
a large opening at the point of convergence. The centre of the seine meanwhile 
has become slack and been converted into an enormous bag within which are 
trapped the fish found in its path. This sack is lifted through the opening in the ice 
and the fish removed. Then the seine is reset in the offshore position. All this can 
be cold exercise on a harsh day in March. 

For the fishermen, more than the money involved — and no fortunes are made 
here — there is the hopeful fascination that some draw of the seine may be filled 
with a record catch. The comparative size and value of catches and the probable 
effects of weather and gear are subjects of never-ending argument. 

Lake Memphremagog is a smaller twin of Lake Champlain. Three-quarters of 
its area lies in Canada, only the shallow southern end in Vermont. The problem 
fish here is the Atlantic salmon. This coastal native reached our inland lake in 
the distant past by some unknown route. The present problem is to keep it there. 
Many individuals follow the practice of their race and move downstream, over 
the great power dams of the St. Francis river to the St. Lawrence and thence to 
the sea. They are lost to the salmon population of the lake. There is no return 
past those unnatural waterfalls. But some are more landlocked. They spend their 
summers in the cool, deep Canadian waters and every spring swim up the 
American inlets to spawn. So here we must rely on American guardianship of 
the spawning salmon as they appeal for our protective care of the golden fish of 
Lake Champlain. (Reprinted from the “Georgian Faculty Review”) 
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This Was The Law 
For The Freshman 


HIS IS the “law” the upperclassmen 
laid down to the’ college’s frosh 
this year. 

They had to carry matches for light- 
ing cigarettes when asked to do so; carry 
a rag (good quality, soft) for polishing 
upperclassmen’s shoes; address all upper- 
classmen as “learned one”; remain stand- 
ing in class until all others had sat down; 
wear caps, badges and ribbon in a 
prominent position and be able to sing 
The Georgian Marching Song when 
asked. 

The freshmen were forced to wear a 
collared shirt (sweatshirts were definitely 
out!) with a ribbon instead of a tie 
in bow-tie fashion. And to top it off 
they could only share the right side of 
the face, with the left side unshaven. 

The girls had to wear, besides everyday 
make-up, plenty of eye shadow and at 
least one beauty spot on the face. 

The official rules read as follows: “In 
keeping with their kind and understand- 
ing nature, the compilers of this set of 
rules have taken a great deal for granted 
in assuming that low-lifes such as frosh 
know how to read. In the event that any 
frosh does not yet know how to read 
(which is of course highly probable) we 
regret that time does not allow us to be 
too fussy with such minor details, and 
that no excuse for behaviour violating 
these rules will be accepted”. 


Murray Shuntz 
To New ‘Y’ Post 


ENERAL SECRETARY of the 

Cornwall branch of the YMCA 
since 1949, Murray Shuntz has left to 
accept a post with the Metropolitan 
YMCA staff in Montreal. 

Mr. Shuntz came to Cornwall after 
serving in branches at St. Catharines 
and Niagara Falls. He will be assistant 
metropolitan program secretary in Mont- 
real. He is a native of Waterloo, Ont. 
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Central ‘Y’ Names 


New Directors 


HARLES A “SANDY” Keir and 
Rudolph Kovarik have been named 
director and assistant director, respect- 
ively, of the physical education depart- 
ment of the Central YMCA. 


The announcement was made by 
Norm Millington, public relations offi- 
cer for the Metropolitan YMCA. 


Mr. Keir succeeds Bert Life to the 
office of director, and he brings to 
the post considerable experience in ‘Y’ 
work both in Canada and the United 
States. Only 26 years old, the new 
director grew up in Toronto where he 
was a member of Broadview Y for se- 
veral years. 


He obtained his Bachelor of Science 
in physical and health education from 
George Williams College in Chicago in 
1950. He worked on a fellowship in the 
Chicago YMCA for four years and then 
worked as community secretary at To- 
ronto East Y for two-and-a-half years, 
concentrating on boys work and teen 
age programs. 


‘Sandy’ was physical director at Ed- 
monton YMCA for two years and during 
the past four summers directed day 
camps. 


Kovarik, 33, is a native of the Ruhr 
in West Germany. He is married with 
a Canadian-born son. 


He graduated from the University of 
Bonn with a physical education degree 
in 1949 and was a member of the Uni- 
versity’s championship soccer team. After 
graduating, he became director of phy- 
sical education at the Technical Mining 
School in Essen. 


He came to Canada in 1952 settling 
in Windsor and worked at various jobs 
to become used to Canadian ways. Last 
summer he worked as swimming instruc- 
tor at the City of Windsor Pool. He 
joins Central with an interest in all 
sports. 
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all) . - - 70-YEARS 
.-- OF CONTINUED PROGRESS... 


TODAY, as was the case nearly 70 years ago when Johnson pioneered 
the then new principle of Automatic Temperature Control for each indivi- 
dual room, the Johnson Company maintains its leadership. Johnson En- 
gineers, throughout the years have produced an unbroken succession of 
new controllers and new control methods to keep pace with the ever- 
changing needs of the heating and air conditioning industry. 

BECAUSE THE DISTINCTIVE JOHNSON ORGANIZATION not only manu- 
factures, but also applies and installs its apparatus, Johnson Engineers 
have a decided edge in planning control systems that are exactly right for 
each building. Johnson Engineers know control from every angle. 
FELLOW GEORGIANS we are pleased to have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the construction of your new modern building, which we all con- 
sider a symbol of eighty years of continued progress in the educational 
field. Our best wishes in this memorable year and in the years to come. 


JOHNSON TEMPERATURE REGULATING CO. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


HALIFAX @ MONTREAL @® WINNIPEG @ CALGARY @ VANCOUVER 


A. E. AMES & CO. A. E. AMES & CO. 


Members 


Limited 


Montreal Stock 
Purchasers & Distributors Exchange 
of Government Toronto Stock 


& Corporation Securities Exchange 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 
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A SUGGESTION FOR 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


by J. R. UFFORD 


Ap een in universities in the present day is done in a number of ways 
which are probably combinations of two different techniques: the lecture 
system, which is the common method used in Canada and the United States, and 
the tutorial system which is the method of the older English universities. Both 
of these have had their share of criticism and praise. The purpose of this paper 
is to examine these ways of teaching, to evaluate their advantages and limitations, 
and if possible, to fuse them into a working technique which would include some 
of the advantages of both. 


The lecture system is well known so that no elaboration of the method is 
required. However, in order to compare the two systems it is necessary to outline 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of lecturing. The opponents of the 
method say that it is a mass production method and, as such, it is out of place in a 
university which should aim at excellence. The system’s proponents argue that this 
method is the only one possible with large classes. The lecture system tends to be 
impersonal but less so than a book because the teacher and pupil have at least a 
chance of meeting. The champions of lectures point out that students are exposed to 
the stimulus of a great teacher and that more pupils are able to hear such learned 
men; but, counter the others, how many great teachers are there? All university 
graduates can remember being exposed to bad lecturers: those who were inaudible; 
those who were ill-prepared for their lectures and those who were audible but were 
unable to say two or three words without interjecting “and” or “er”. In passing, it 
might be mentioned that a unique step has been taken in Canada on this very 
important phase of university teaching. The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities sponsored an experimental summer school at the Royal Military College 
in Kingston during the month of June in 1951. Just such defects and mannerisms 
were discussed and practical results in eliminating them were achieved. 


The lecture system does not exercise the student’s mind. In the desperate attempt 
to take notes on what the lecturer is saying the student does not think about what is 
being said. The thinking is put off until to-morrow and all too often “tomorrow 
never comes.” Lectures could be duplicated and distributed to the students; this 
amounts to giving the student a textbook and no lectures should consist of a 
mere recitation of a text. Students very often get the idea that lectures will supply 
all the needed material and make no attempt to do any work on their courses other 
than to read their notes. This will lead to memorizing and not to establishing a 
set of values for future judgments. Lecturers, however, are not necessarily passive; 
if the speaker watches the faces of his audience he can judge what effect he is 
having. Lecturers do have the advantage of being able to keep pace with a 
growing subject where books become outdated rather quickly. : 


The above covers some of the arguments for and against the lecture system and 
whether you agree with them or not it will be recognized that each side has 
its arguments. 

The second system of teaching is the tutorial system. Briefly, it works as follows: 
each student spends an hour or so per week, individually, with his tutor; during 
this period the student reads a prepared essay which the tutor then criticizes for 
both content and presentation of material; further discussion on the material then 


(Continued on page s—40) 
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(Continued from page s—39) ; : 
ensues and the tutor makes suggestions for further reading on the subject; the 
session ends with the assignment of a new topic for the following week. 


Those who favour this system point out that there is a personal contact between 
student and teacher and that the pace of instruction can be varied to meet the 
capabilities of the student. The tutor, besides having a direct influence on the 
‘ student, may also by his personal manner and interests, be able to impart something 
of himself to the student thus broadening the student’s outlook and increasing his 
education. 

The opponents of the system point out that the student is exposed to the 
influence of one person only who may not always be competent or even interested. 
A very large staff is needed with a consequently large budget being required to pay 
the staff. The time consumed is also very great, and a man who is a scholar finds 
no time for scholarly work when he is involved in tutorial work. 


Both systems have their uses and, of course, are necessary. To attempt to teach 
a course in which two hundred students are registered by anything other than the 
lecture system would be hopeless. On the other hand, lecturing to a class of five 
or six students in an honour course is foolish. However, for the class containing 
twenty or thirty students too many lectures are given and the students have too 
little time for reading and discussion. Perhaps, for such classes, a system embodying 
some advantages of the lecture and tutorial systems might be tried. 


One or two lectures might be given to the class as a group per week. The 
lectures would then not attempt to “cover the course” but merely touch upon 
the highlights. For the remainder of the lecture hours scheduled in the week the 
class could be broken down into units as small as are economically feasible. A “tutor” 
one of whom would be the instructor in charge of the class, could be placed in 
charge of each unit. During these latter sessions, the material from lectures could 
be discussed, if necessary; assigned readings could be discussed and short essays 
could be prepared by the students, read and discussed by the group at large. From 
time to time, but not too quickly, the groups could change “tutors”. 


This system has a number of advantages and probably disadvantages also. By 
rotation of “tutors” the students are exposed to the influence of more than one 
person. These people could be used to evaluate the student at the end of a year 
instead of relying too heavily upon the results of written examinations. Having more 
than one person to do this would do away to a great extent with prejudice. With 
fewer lectures being given, students will realize that material, other than that 
presented during lectures is necessary for the course, thus they are required to do 
some probing on their own. Discussions on prepared reading and the preparation 
of essays should arouse the intellectual curiosity of the student and start him on 
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the road to thinking for himself. (Reprinted from the “Georgian Faculty Review’) 
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824 STUDENTS NAMED 
IN *54 COLLEGE PASS LIST 


HE SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE pass list for the academic year 
1953-54 was announced by Dean Henry F. Hall, vice-principal of the college. 
Included in the list are undergraduates of the day and evening divisions of the 
college who have advanced into the year above that in which they were last 
reported. This list indicates the minimum standing attained by each student whose 
name appears. In many cases, particularly in the evening division, students have 
completed more courses than the minimum required for the year indicated. The 
total list includes 824 names of which 364 are day students and 460 evening. 
The list does not include the names of over 1,500 students who are taking partial 
courses at the college nor does it include the names of 281 students who completed 


the fourth year and graduated at the spring convocation. 


The list follows: 
EVENING DIVISION 


Third Year Coinmerce 


A. F. Biggs, C. R. Blake, R. H. Bouil- 
lon, W. G. Browne, G. A. Bruce, M. 
Chudnofsky, T. A. Crawford, R. T. 
Daniels, E. R. Dimand, J. P. Dufour, 
Joan Edgley, S. Erdile, P. J. Foliot, M. 
Friedman, K. W. Gibbons, H. P. Good- 
body, J. H. Grivell, P. G. Heimann, D. 
M. Henchey, W. S. Johnston, E. H. 
Kinsella, T. Kisielewicz, A. U. Koch, 
W. T. Koculym, J. Kohler, J. R. Lavoie, 
A. Lepik, N. M. MacLeod, J. G. Mac- 
Millan, R. J. Meaney, P. Melia, W. V. 
Meunier, T. Molnar, A. E. Morton, W. 
H. Morton, R. F. Neale, P. Orrell, P. 
R. Polan, C. P. Potter, J. J. Power, O. 
Revenko, M. J. Roch, A. Ronneberger, 
S. Rosenthal, E. Rothfleisch, E. H. Sa- 
muels, J. J. Sanche, J. G. Sequin, Z. 
Sevcik, I. A. Smith, R. W. Thauvette, 
T. R. Turnbull, H. von Glatz, G. H. 
Webb, A. G. Weber, D. A. Williams, E. 
A. Wooley. 


Second Year Commerce 


G. J. Alevizakis, M. E. Ascoli, R. J. 
Ash, T. Ashkenazy, J. W. Benton, E. K. 
Bjorklind, H. W. Blase, H. L. Blight, 
N. R. Brown, G. C. Campbell, G. R. 
Charlton, R. A. Coull, G. A. Craig, W. 
H. Cross, A. R. Cunningham, J. Deckel- 
baum, W. Derkach, L. Einhorn, S. J. 
Evans, K. J. Fllows, G. Fox, E. Freilich, 
P. D. Gagnon, H. W. Gardiner, C. E. 
Gauthier,.A. Gillingham, A. Granovsky, 
L, L. Grant, E. G. Gregor, J. B. Her- 
mann, E. O. Hillborne, W. B. Horovitz, 
D. Kahn, A. B. Keess, Blanche Labelle, 
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L. E. Labrosse, R. V. Lacisz, T. Larsen- 
Aanderud, A. Lederman, G. E. Lefeb- 
vre, H. S. Liverpool, J. G. Lubin, D. E. 
Luggar, A. R. MacIntosh, G. S. Mar- 
shall, J. A. Mastro, D. W. Menzel, D. 
J. Murphy, H. C. Newbury, A. N. Po- 
lanski, J. H. Poupart, G. A. Rabey, M. 
G. Rea, J. B. Robertson, F. Rooks, J. I. 
Rubinstein, F. J. Sarman, S. M. Silver, 
E. Sopko, J. C. Spaniel, M. Strypchuk, 
L. Varah, V. Vianello, J. T. White, A. 
W. Willan. 


First Year Commerce 


Cc. G. Adams, J. T. Allen, E. N. Ash, 
R. W. Barclay, G. R. Beauchamp, J. 
L. Bollen, N. J. Boudreau, D. W. Brodie, 
J. S. Caddick, A. H. Campbell, F. Casi- 
no, N. C. Dahl, E. J. Detrie, J. A. Dyer, 
L. S. Eason, J. G. Falardeau, G. F. 
Fegan, C. E. Flynn, Rose Folco, D. F. 
Fullerton, R. E. Gariepy, J. L. Garland, 
J. A. Guignion, F. H. Horsburgh, T. J. 
Hunt, H. J. Kelly, A. Labonte, G. La- 
brosse, P. G. Lebel, J. P. MacKenzie, 
F. K. Mackett, E. F. Matthews, J. 
Menycs, A. J. Morimanno, E. L. Mur- 
ray, L. Neuer, H. O. Nickerson, W. 
Nimijean, C. E. Nish, Anna Parikova, 
S. N. Playford, J. Poirier, H. M. Priesler, 
D. P. Reid, K. P. Riley, M. Romadik, 
H. A. Rosen, D. K. Rowley, H. K. 
Sanderson, L. A. Simon, Esther Smilo- 
vitch, G. F. Stevens, J. Tremblay, J. 
Wexler, L. M. Wild, H. “eitz. 


Third Year Science 


E. Beamish, K. W. Bennett, J. L. 
Bertoia, E. H. Boutillier, J. T. Burridge, 


(Continued on page s—44) 
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K. Bush, F. K. Bussell, E. Cardash, R. 
C. Charlesworth, L. Colas, R. G. Gibson, 
Hazel Goodall, P. V. Griffin, R. Guin- 
don, A. S. Gyuro, E. Koller, M. Kur- 
land, H. Kushner, G. G. Laurie, Lorna 
Lewis, A. D. Long, A. Mark, S. A. 
Marks, R. J. Mason, T. N. Oberman, 
C. Pinsky, J. N. Poyser, E. E. Rae, K. 
D. Roberts, R. D. Scott, T. W. Shaw, 
GC. I. Smith, M. T. Sullivan, S. Sved, 
M. Switucha, J. B. Thomson, E. Tomas, 
H. Treffner, Mira Vogel, W. R. Wallace, 
J. A. Weary, G. A. Wilkinson, R. B. 
Young. 


Second Year Science 


W. Andersen, F. Bettman, W. Bilyk, 
A. A. Boucaud, Edna Cann, J. J. Car- 
ragher, R. K. Colquhoun, A. W. Du- 
moulin, Susan Elek, Susanne Eumicke, 
A. W. Finn, C. L. Fisher, J. Fox, L. 
Fradinger, Phyllis Gates, R. I. Gibson* 
M. Ginger, A. V. Grant, M. Guerassi- 
menko, L. Hurtubise, G. Janus, P. Kert- 
land, A. Krish, L. J. Lamoureux, H. D. 
Little, G. R. Luck, R. F. Metchette, C. 
S. Morgan, D. S. Morgan, I. D. Mur- 
phy, Mary Neate, Ruby Oxner, J. Y. 
Papineau, J. J. Paquin, A. J. Parent, 
Marlene Rabinovitch, F. A. Reisner, G. 
B. Richard, R. S. Riddell, G. E. Roth- 
well, J. F. Skidmore, I. E. Smith, I. E. 
Taub, Emily Thomas, Irena Turczeniuk, 
K. E. Vallee, Christina Van der Swan, 
W. Wasylciw, B. J. Wolhein, C. W. 
Wright. 


First Year Science 


D. D. Allen, D. A. Curry, R. B. 
DeWitt, G. H. Dupont, M. A. Duval, 
K. H. Fiske, J. A. Foster, R. M. Francis, 
C. F. Gaebel, J. Groulx, H. A. Horsey, 
K. H. Hughes, R. J. Johnston, F. Jones, 
I. Kaufman, J. T. Kelly, T. R. Laramy, 
J. P. Larochelle, T. D. Leaver, S. S. 
Liwak, D. G. Lorimer, A. E. MacMillan, 
Juliette Massicotte, G. W. Mather, J. 
Monpetit, W. Morrison, J. M. Ramsay, 
H. S. Rawlings, G. W. Redmond, J. M. 
Roberge, N. Roberge, W. Rokitenetz, P. 
T. Roustan, I. Sarlos, J. Sosniak, D. H. 
Stewart, G. F. Stewart, H. Stewart, A. 
R. Stofega, Gertrude Sutton-Brown, P. 
G. Unterberg, Suzanne Vago, M. Van 
Reussen, Pamela Ward, H. R. West. 
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Third Year Arts 

I. D, Albin, Margaret Belair, Mary 
Bennett, Elizabeth Berzins, G. A. Bey, 
G. F. Bissett, Elizabeth Braginetz, M. 
W. Buck, J. GC. Campbell, P. J. Char- 
trand, W. K. Cheney, M. Coviensky, 
A. C. Crone, Jean Cuffling, Jancis Durn- 
ford, W. J. Erickson, A. Goodman, Pa- 
tricia Goodman, L. Goodwill, K. H. 
Gough, D. Heslop, Betty Huntley, Edith 
Jurbin, Dorothy King, E. G. Knight, E. 
C. Lapointe, A. G. Laws, M. F. Lebeau, 
Ingrid Lewis, Gladys Long. Alison Mac- 
Kay, L. J. Mallette, Marion McEwen, 
J. A. McKindsey, R. A. Parker, A. M. 
Paxton, Gwendoline Pilkington, Fradle 
Pomp, G. Proges, A. Ram, Sylvia Rau, 
L. J. Richard, Dorothy Richardson, G. 
Schreiber, L. C. Skinner, S. O. Smith, 
E. R. Start, M. Trusevich, Dorothy Val- 
lieres, J. H. Vokey, W. H. Waddington, 
Sureka Wasserman, Joan Webb. 


Second Year Arts 

Sarah Adesserman, Dora Aronson, J. 
A. Barr, Elsie Berlind, E. P. Blitt, Eliza- 
beth Bota, Freda Bowman, E. E. Boylan, 
Hilda Braunstein, C. O. Buckingham, 
Doris Bulman-Fleming, I. B. Campbell, 
Lilian Canavan, Margaret Carr, Eunice 
Chankowsky, L. J. Clark, Irene Cleg- 
horn, K. B. Cockhill, W. J. Cullinan, 
Irene Donnell, Audrey Drummond, A. 
P. Fiorentino, Ruth Friedman, Eleanor 
Grant, M. Horowitz, J. D. Howes, Gun- 
dega Janfelde, C: Jolin, Ida Klein, Min- 
nie Knee, D. Lesar, Goldie Levine, 
Sadie Lewis, W. P. Lewis, Bernice Louie, 
D. A. MacNaughton, Roslyn Mandel- 
corn, Mable Marshall, Hope Martin, 
Joan Martin, Margaret McLellan, H. 
W. Merteus, Roselly Miller, E. Morosan, 
G. P. Mullin, H. B. Nevard, Leah Ocul- 
nik, Dorothy Pease, E. O. Pedersen, R. 
Phillipp, Dorothy Playfair, Paula Raph- 
ael, Muriel Rexford, Nancy Rollins, A. 
G. Shea, Edna Shea, Miriam Sherman, 
Irene Skalatovska, Yolande Taylor, Bar- 
bara Tindall, Ruth Wattenberg, Hen- 
rietta Weyland, Betty Zabitsky. 


First Year Arts 
B. E. Beard, B. Z. Beda, Helen Beech, 
Maria Behmer, M. H. Bessner, Pearl 
Bierbrier, P. V. Brunt, D. J. Carson, 
Sheila Christie, N. Cloates, Doris Colli- 
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ver, A. E. Crowley, Grace Cunningham, 
Sonya Dear, Joyce Druckman, Margaret 
Ewins, Margo Glazos, I. Glustein, D. S. 
Griffin, Anne Housefather, Patricia John- 
ston, Lilian Kaplansky, D. Kenner, L. E. 
Kerr, J. M. Kudo, Louise McDevitt, E. 
M. Moynihan, R. J. Parenteau, Pauline 
Patenaude, G. A. Pecknold, J. G. Poff, 
Grace Reynolds, Joan Ryan, Shirley 
Sand, Gloria Segall, Betty Stillman, 
Gayna Tank, D. Ungerson, Jenny Wat- 
tenberg, Jean Watts, J. P. Worsnop. 
Sophie Yelin. 

DAY DIVISION 
Third Year Commerce 


I. A. Aaron, J. R. Beaulieu, L. D. 
Campbell, D. N. Charness, R. V. Colas, 
D. J. Davison, J. A. Derenne, Gloria 
Despres, J. R. Dufour, J. R. Dupuis, R. 
J. Fitzgerald, G. G. Fowler, N. Good- 
man, L. Grief, H. M. Holden, P. Hould, 
M. E. Inhaber, H. N. Jacobsen, D. G. 
Klein, H. J. Krasnow, J. C. Lambert, 
R. A. Macaulay, T. A. Marciano, J. N. 
McTear, B. W. Robertson, J. E. Robi- 
doux, L. E. Robitaille, E. M. Seligman, 
J. G. Silver, M. Vineberg, J. A. Watt, 
J. P. Zakowiecki. 


Second Year Commerce 


F. Abbott, D. Baillargeon, S. Bordo, 
D. W. Bray, M. Brown, J. P. Cameron, 
F. G. Clark, B. G. Collins, B. A. Con- 
nolly, G. E. DeGreer, G. Frankel, L. B. 
Goldberg, H. L. P. Deschenes, P. A. 
Dufort, G. T. Golfman, M. R. Hodgson, 
I. Huss, E. A. Hutchinson, A. Lechter, 
L. Oberman, J. S. Pal, E. J. Raymond, 
D. A. Reed, G. H. Rheaume, G. L. 
Robinson, B. N. Robinson, L. J. Rous- 
seau, F. Seremba, J. R. Smallman, S. R. 
Smith, G. Spence, A. Stehr, R. N. Tim- 
mins, W. A. Wade, A. D. Watson, J. D. 
Wilkie. 

First Year Commerce 

W. CG. Ball, H. P. Bloom, H. Cham, 
M. Constantine, G. N. Cook, J. Cooper- 
stone, J. D. Delaney, N. Dinovitzer, A. 
Dumouchel, Claudine Duquesne, R. A. 
Fleming, C. D. Fulton, N. Goldberg, C. 
R. Goulet, A. Kaplan, I. H. Kaplan, C. 
B. King, A. Krantz, I. Litvak, G. R. 
MacKay, A. J. MacLellan, J. Mandel- 
ker, Nora McCardell, J. McCaughan, 
H. S. McEvoy, D. S. Oberfeld, A. 
O’Brien, Y. P. Pelletier, N. P. Pepkowski: 
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A. Polger, J. V. Rogers, N. H. Schaffer, 
E. H. Seely, A. Silverman, K. D. Sim- 
mons, M. D. Swan, A. G. Tattersall, 
G. P. Voizard, A. L. Walfish. 


Third Year Science 


Z. Cekota, I. R. Davidson, P. Desy, 
R. D. Fildes, J. G. Gibson, P. N. Gilles 
G. Greenblatt, J. Homa, A. Limonchik, 
B. R. Mansfield, M. Muller, J. Murphy, 
S. J. Phillips, K. F. Robertson, P.. M. 
Rouleau, C. P. Scott, K. Simons, C. H. 
Smardon, J. T. Tittel, R. Weldelman, 
C. V. Willan, E. D. Young. 


Second Year Science 

J. J. Allard, K. J. Arthur, H. Ber- 
ezniak, S. L. Blennerhassett, R. Bourda- 
ges, W. A. Britton, Phyllis Clark, R. B. 
Drysdale, R. G. Fletcher, M. B. Fried- 
man, S. R. Innes, A. D. Insleay, S. H. 
Jarabek, J. Krupey, R. J. Leshynski, C. 
W. Liebert, R. A. Lighthall, M. May, 
L. W. Melia, G. L. Oulton, G. A. Par- 
sens, Adele Peacock, R. Roten, N. Sirota, 
G. K. Smith, A. Spector, E. P. Staruch, 
W. R. Stevens, B. Strecko, G. Taraschuk, 
D. N. Tijelios, F. R. Williams, J. R. 
Williams, R. H. Young. 


First Year Science 


Y. M. Allard, N. M. Benoit, D. M. 
Bridges, A. E. Brown, E. Bubula, D. H. 
Burland, S. R. Calhoun, T. M. Cho- 
lewicki, R. D. Cousens, A. A. Craig, 
T. A. Crooks, W. A. Davis, E. Di Salvo, 
P. Dunlop, E. M. Estabrooks, W. J. 
Evans, M. C. Feher, P. E. Fox, AT 
Garellek, G. A. Houde, J. Illas, T. L. 
Jeary, W. PB, Kornachuk, M. Kosower, 
J. Kovac, I. S. Kushner, L. Lacroix, D. 
R. Leith, W. A. Lloyd, T. H. Macdo- 
nald, G. M. McNair, D. H. Moscovitch, 
E. G. Naismith, M. Novac, G. E. Pajari, 
J. G. Payne, H. Peskin, Barbara Pitcher, 
R. I. Prince, D. A: Robb, I. Rosen, 
R. K. Seaman, J. W. Smith, B. Sow- 
inski, G. P. Staples, D. A. Trebil, G. 
Tsolakis, M. Tulin, D. Watson, R. P. 
Winstall, H. Y. Wong. 

Third Year Arts 

T. Abramovitch, J. M. Alleyne, Thais 
Auf der Maur, G. F. Barnett, Rhoda 
Belenkie, Roslyn Bramble, J. P. Bran- 
chaud, Muriel Brown, Dorte Carnie, F. 
A. Collins, J. R. Cousens, Muriel Daniel, 
Marion Dennis, H. R. Donaldson, R. S. 
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Erskine, Eileen Faughan, Anne Grates, 
Marilyn Gravel, R. C. Jones, J. M. 
Killingbeck, Mary Knox, Gloria Kul- 
beck, Minifred Laberge, [hal Larnian, 
Esther Luterman, J. D. Mackey, I. A. 
MacLeay, J. F.: Mawdsley, W. M. Me- 
Gurk, G. E. McLeod, A. K. McNeill, 
L. Miller, Marion Montgomery, T. A. 
Moothouse, : Patricia Preston, Elizabeth 
Put. D.C. ‘Reed, Marion Reynett, R. F. 
Rieder, ‘W. M. Roman, T. G. Sampson, 
T. A. Thomson, Elizabeth Todd, Pau- 
line Vincent, Anita Ward, C. Zwillick. 
Second Year Arts 

C. V. Allen, Shulamith Auerhan, C. 
Gagelman, V. E. Beneteau, S. R. Bois- 
vert, L. P. Bouchard, J. E. Champion, 
J. Clare, A. P. De Gruchy, P. Dobrik, 
Janet Evans, R. J. Favreau, Eleanor 
Fogle, J. J. Forde, D. I. Fowlie, A. G. 
Fuller, A. Garvis, R. F. Gibert, R. H. 
Higgins, G. E. Holmes, R. G. Hundert- 
mark, Margaret Jamieson, H. K. Kaal, 
I. H. Kaufman, Teresa Lacky, T. G. 
Lokken, C. J. Losey, J. G. MacLeod, 
A. R. Mann, D. N. Manolakos, W. D. 
McLelland, G. T. McRae, A. F. Mc- 
Whinnie, Shirley Moskovitch, J. H. 
Nishihata, Marie Noel, R. K. Norris, H. 
C. Pomp, D. E. Presley, J. D. Rae, N. 
D. Ring, Norma Roantree, G. E. Robi- 
taille, M. Rosengarten, D. G. Ross, 
Shirley Schiff, Vivien Shane, P. J. 
Shrimpton, Eva Simsovitz, Muriel Ted- 
stone, Francine Vanier, Barbara Warren, 
D. P. Williams, E. Zinman. 

First Year Arts 

E. L. Barnhart, F, Bild, Fiona Bogert, 
Louise Boucher, H. Brown, G. E. Clif- 
ford, E. A. Colligan, J. M. Cornett, 
Lorna Craig, G. Mé De Zwirek, J. D. 
Fortier, J. Fraykor, C. R. Gledhill, Su- 
zanne Goldman, A. Greenberg, Jean 
Hislop, M. D. Hodes, D. J. Howard, A. 
M. Ingram, Peggy Lawless, Margaret 
Ljungberg, I. C. MacNab, Dorothy Mar- 
tin, Terese Masson, L. K. McKeown, A. 
L. Modolo, C. N. Monachan, A. Morris, 
Vera Munz, D. H. Novek, Margaret 
Oke, Francisca Peschl, C. C. Pilgrim, 
Miriam Pinsky, Salya Rabow, Frances 
Rapoport, A. H. Rosenbaum, Rayetta 
Schachter, E. A. Stiles, Susan Sura, J. 
A. Swift, Micheline Tabacman, Elizabeth 
Tonhauser, K. G. Troughton, A. I. 
Wakeling, R. E. Watt, R. D. Weir, D. 
B. Wilkie, S. Wise, J. M. Wiseman. 
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Jobs Harder To Get 
Harder To Hold 


- John Gardiner 


Canadian business is entering a period 
when jobs will be harder to get and 
harder to hold, some 100 graduates of 
the Sir George Williams Business School 
were told at their annual “Diploma 
Party.” 


John M. Gardiner, president of the 
Canadian Crown Cork Company, told 
graduates they are entering a period 
when business will be more and more 
critical in its hiring and holding of cle- 
rical and administrative employees. Busi- 
ness is becoming more sharply competi- 
tive, he said, and every enterprise must 
carefully examine the value of each 
member of its staff. 


Mr. Gardiner graduated from the col- 
lege’s commerce division in 1951. 


Employees must prove their worth to 
the business that pays them, said Mr. 
Gardiner. They must develop eagerness 
to benefit the whole organization, interest 
in its operations, and intelligent curiosity 
about its methods. Lack of advancement 
is usually attributable to the individual’s 
lack of initiative, not to lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of some vague “they” 
he said. 


The modern concern with “security”, 
and the frequency with which it is de- 
manded by job applicants, points to a 
lack of self-reliance and confidence, said 
Mr. Gardiner. The employee must make 
his own security by making himself such 
a valuable part of the organization that 
the management would. be reluctant to 
let him leave. 


More than 100 diplomas and certifi- 
cates were awarded the graduates by 
Henry F. Hall, vice-principal of the Sir 
George, Williams College and Business 
Schools. 


Full list of results, released by the 
director of the Business School, R. N. 
Elliot, follows: 
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Day Business School 


The following receive diplomas from 
the Day Business School: 


General Office — Denise Brosseau, 
Joyce Ethel Emerson, Franc Marie Syl- 
vestre. 


Bookkeeping — John Charles Barnes, 


‘Kirkwood Graham Malcolm. 


Stenographic — Yvan Dagenais, De- 
nise Destunis, Ethel Dingott, Joan Agnes 
Gellately, Norah Hamilton Henderson, 
Joan Margaret Hurd, Carol May John- 
son, Heather Dorothea Kennedy, Natalie 
Miniajluk, Barbara Ann Niggemann, 
Maureen Wendy Redfearn, Alice Mary 
Roch, Irene Elsa Rubin, Sheila Barn- 
hardine Wilson. 


Secretarial — Elizabeth Ann Brooks, 
Elizabeth Jane Davis, Nora Ellen Gib- 
son, Nadia Ginn, Dorothy Ann Hadden, 
Judith Bell Johnson, Collette Carmen 
Loranger, Eileen Louise Moore, Joyce 
Parsons, Dorothy May Plummer, Eliza- 
beth Louise Russell, Mary Shych, Sema 
Switzer, Norma Pauline Turner, Norma 
Louise Wallace. 


Evening Business School 


The following receive advanced cer- 
tificates from the Evening Business 
School: 


Bookkeeping — Elizabeth Ann Jose- 
phine Duthie, Morris Lebovits. 


Business Correspondence — Dorothy 
Ada Baxter, Raymond Joseph Belanger, 


Madeline Pauline Beliveau, Thomas 
William Bell, Alexandre L. Bourgault, 
Percival Francis Cooper, Anita David, 
James Hanford Estey, Chistine Gorska, 
Bruno Grunenfelder, Rose Gyorgy, Die- 
ter Bruno Kaufman, Elma Rosalie Kool- 
mer, Jean Jacques Leroux, Ernest Ma- 
sino, Helen Nagy, John Barbour Norris, 
Arthur Kitchener Purcell, Peter Andre 
Robillard, Gerald Alexander Santry, Syl- 
via Schwartz, Akemi Ben Stone, Ervin 
Steinhardt, Arnold V. Vaikla, John Wil- 
liam Waldhouser, Gladys Yep. 


Draughting — Mychajlo Maryniak. 


English- Conversation — Yvon Car- 
penter, Rita M. Laura Chaput, Geor- 


(Continued next page) 
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gette Estier, Michel Henrichon, Lise 
Laberge, John Themistoklis Lazaris, 
Robert Sinai, Jeanine Vives. 


French Conversation — Margaret 
Buote, Edward Charles Kellert, Colin 
Brock McMillan, Gerald Stanley O’Don- 
nell, Roslyn Tunis. 


Typewriting — Norma Jean Bour- 
gaise, Shirley Ione Carter, Charles 
McRae Cushing, Ursula Dawson, Halina 
De Payrebrune, Rochelle Kehela, Anne 
Marie. Kierans, Judith Grace Killam, 


PRODUITS 
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Brenda Irane McEwan, Taimi Metsa- 
salu, Willis O’Neill, Joan Hammond 
Palmer. Elizabeth Stevenson Parkin, 
Mollie Rosen, Velia Vattovaz, Kathleen 
Mary Wells, Doreen Janet Wragg. 


Shorthand — Doreen Acker, Marie 
Aser, Katherine Fodor. Sheila Elizabeth 
Judge, Rochelle Kehela, Anne Marie 
Kierans, Nicole - Charlotte - Moreau, 
Edith Barbara Philip, Rosemarie Schon- 
wandt, Margaret Euphemia Neil Scott, 
May Stern, Maria Wehm, Marion Belle 
Woodward. 
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“... Tell Us Something” 


By A Graduate 


RDINARILY I’m an imperturbable individual. Few faces are as mask-line 

as mine. Fu Manchu has been known to turn enviously verdigris at my 
impassivity in the face of the unexpected. The Sphinx is a giggling highschool 
girl compared to me. Some of you may recall an ice-cool, nerveless figure who sat, 
unmoved, in one corner of the Men’s Common Room, watching the erratic 
vagaries of the seemingly eternal card game before him. That was not I. Sufficient 
to say, however, that when it comes to a display of downright indifference or 
exterior emotional callousness, I’m your boy. Nevertheless, when the editor of 
this periodical grovelled before me, wiping his ugly . . . his tear-stained features 
in the typewriter ribbon which littered his office, I must confess that a muscular 
spasm shot across my left cheek, ricochette off the mastoids and landed breathlessly 
in one ear and out the other. 


It is difficult to explain my sudden surge of sympathy for the wretched thing 
writhing before me. Certainly, it was not due to the haggard face which was 
littered with typewriter ribbon. Neither could this emotional reciprocation have 
been engendered by the man’s muffled, exaggerated pleas which were littered 
with typewriter ribbon. I can take typewriter ribbon or leave it alone. Yes, you 
heard me, I can take typewriter ribbon or leave it. P’ll shout it to the roof tops, if 
necessary: “I CAN TAKE TYPE .. . well, I suppose there’s no use precipitating 
one’s pulse about it. 


Well, there we were. Two individuals—one, a master of his fate, an iconoclast 
among the fetishes of destiny; the other, an abject, servile specimen of human 
flotsam. 

“What is it you wish?” I asked, as the ink-stained. mien quivered jelly-like 
at my feet. 

“Please, please, please, tell us something about yourself. Let your former 
classmates know the dazzling extent of your success. Write something for The 
Postgrad!” The desperate editor paused to take in a breath of fresh typewriter 
ribbon. 

“What do you take me for?” I asked. “One modest whisper concerning any 
one of my brilliant achievements in the field of science, alone, would precipitate 
a mass covetousness from erstwhile friends, abettingly provoked by their. own 
flounderings in the faubourgs of failure. One shy admission of a single resounding 
accomplishment in any single aspect of my multifarious activities and the jealous, 
age-old invective of those smug ones steeped in the satisfaction of their mediocrity 
would assail me, “What a bore!” 


The editor began to cry, he began to babble about duty, obligations, shining 
examples, etc. I cut him short. “I'll do it.” The hitherto sane, if somewhat piteous 
proofreader, deteriorated into a fawning amoeba. 


Autobiography presents a peculiar limitation to the author. While a biographer 
is permitted by convention, to consider his subject from his own particular point 
of view, the autobiographer is constrained, by the rules of the game, to remain 
strictly objective concerning himself. Readers are, therefore, frequently embarrassed 
by writers who apologetically overcompensate by staying well within the limits 
imposed; they bow and scrape, they blush and protest, they ‘modestly admit 
having had a hand in’, they ‘leave it to other generations to judge my part in 
the enterprise.’ Unfortunately, I am not one to flout convention unnecessarily. 
If it is demanded that I measure myself as I would an isosceles triangle, then so be it. 

(Continued on page s—54) 
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(Continued from page s—53) 
I realize, of course, that if the story of my life since leaving SGWC were left for 
another to outline, it would simply consist of a monotonous succession of superlatives. 
After all, an honest writer would find himself unable to contain his own feeling 
of personal inadequacy when confronted by pristine virtuosity. I feel grateful, 


therefore, to the convention which forces me to recognize, after due analysis, the 
‘brilliance of my endeavours and allows me to cast a pitying acknowledgment to 
the friends who lag behind. I wish them well but have no time to stop to receive 
their admiration. 


The secret of my success lies in the ability to make money. This ability 
can only be acquired after long years of painstaking apprenticeship in a printing 
shop. A good printing machine is of high priority, and a secluded or isolated 
house with a reasonably spacious basement is helpful in escaping judiciary dis- 
tractions which are liable to have confining objectives in view. 


An artistic sensibility is of the essence. Patience for the necessary assimilation 
of fine details is a discipline which simply must be acquired. I know of no better 
place where one can practise patience than at SGWC between the third and second 
floors at 8.25 pm. I shall always be grateful for this and am at present in consultation 
with my attorneys in view of drawing up a scholarship to commemorate the time 
and place. A temporary title has been suggested by Fidgett, one of the legal 
advisers: Retardation Prize. But I find that the connotations of such a name 
insufficiently describe the situation. 


It may be argued by shortsighted educators that forgery (to adopt a brutally 
moralistic term) is hardly the ideal end-result of 4 years at a university. Have 
the great precepts learned in Humanities 101 been absorbed or only absorbed? 
To these sufferers of intellectual myopia I reply that I have only applied the 
profound lessons taught in Chemistry 108—that one can only obtain from a system 
what one puts into it—less interest or entropy. I put in artistic integrity, crafts- 
manship, patience, personal risk, and am satisfied to simply get money in return. 
Surely, there is no more reas... . 


(Editor's Note: This truly Dostoievskian epic ends here. Apparently the author's 
house was not secluded enough. We await word from his attorneys.) 
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commerce basketball and volleyball teams 
and worked on the “Georgian”. He took 
part in “Georgiantics” °41 and ’42 and 
was a cadet in the Defence Training 





Corps during the same term. GIVE 
Following graduation he joined the 

RCAF and served in England for three » TO THE 

years until his’ discharge in 1946. Right ; 

now Alec is a busy man on the staff of GEORGIAN 


a wholesale dry goods firm in Montreal 
and the proud papa of a two-year-old 


boy. The Finebergs are also expecting GRAD 
another addition to the family in 
the near future. FUND 


But regardless of the time his work 
demands — Alec still finds a good deal 
of spare time to devote to the Associa- 
tion. And where would our books be if 
it wasn’t for him? eto 22 1 CL A ee ea ee ae AT) 
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SIMPSONS, too, 
is celebrating an 
important milestone 









ryvyvi 


ne 


1874 














In 1874, when Sir George Williams College was 
founded, John Murphy was busy at Notre Dame and St. 
Peter streets, laying the foundation of what is now the Mon- 


treal store of the Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 


Since that day, the store which started with four 
employees in.a tiny space 20’ x 24’, has been enlarged 
many times. During the past two years, the handsome 
building on St. Catherine St. has been doubled in size. The 
new GREATER SIMPSON’S is one of the most modern and 


most beautiful department stores in Canada. 
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